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Collective Bargaining in Germany 


Reports of the way in which the German government 
deals with disputes between employers and employes have 
aroused increasing interest. In that connection the dis- 
cussion of German trade unions and collective bargaining 
by Professor H. A. Millis of the University of Chicago 
in the American Federationist, February, 1928, is very 
timely. 

Recent developments are in decided contrast to condi- 
tions between 1890 and 1914. During the pre-war period 
the trade unions encountered many difficulties. They 
were divided into three main groups of unions, the Social 

ratic, the Hirsch-Duncker, and the Christian, each 
i its peculiar antecedents and with divergent theories 
and programs. Although the government in 1890 re- 
pealed the anti-socialist law which had previously been 
used for repressive purposes, it “continued to forbid 
organization of farm laborers, seamen, and servants and 
placed obstacles in the path of the unions.” Discord 
among the Social Democratic unions regarding their posi- 
tion in the Socialist Party, disagreement regarding the 
use of collective bargaining as a compromise with capi- 
talism, and the opposition of employers all hindered 
growth in membership of the unions. By 1914, the com- 
bined membership of all three groups of unions totalled 
about 3,000,000, or about 16 per cent of the workers of 
the empire. However, these unions at that time had in 
effect 10,840 collective agreements (individual, local, dis- 
trict and national) covering 143,650 establishments em- 
ploying 1,395,723 workers. 

The devastating effects of the war had in 1916 reduced 
by about one-half the membership of the unions. A like 
diminution had occurred in the proportion of collective 
agreements. By 1918, these losses were fully recovered. 
The revolution established a government which removed 
prohibitions and took definite steps to encourage demo- 
cratic dealing with the unions. In 1922, the unions had 
over 13,000,000 members or more than 60 per cent of 
those on the payrolls. Most of the large industries were 
organized, great headway was made in organizing the 
unskilled workers, and 20 per cent of the members of 
the Social Democratic unions were women, whereas the 
women constituted but 9 per cent in 1913. There were 

68 agreements in effect, covering 14,261,106 workers. 
y the end of 1923, however, the unions had lost be- 
tween three and four million members. Many who had 
joined without being thoroughly converted to unionism 
withdrew. The dissensions between the “rights” and the 
“lefts” alienated many. “Then came the worst experience 
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with unemployment Germany has ever had, reaching its 
maximum in 1924, but continuing in abated form down 
through 1926. In 1924, the percentage of unemployed 
members reported by the unions was 13. 5, of short-time 

workers, 15.3. This large volume of unemployment, of 
course, levied its toll, as it always does, so that by the 
end of 1925 the total union membership stood at 6,900,000. 
More recently the tide has turned and the membership 
is slowly increasing.” In January, 1926, there were 7,533 
agreements in effect covering 788,755 establishments em- 


ploying 11,140,521 workers. 


“Though these figures show a distinct loss since 1922, 
the number of workers covered by the agreements in 
effect was 66.1 per cent of the number of persons covered 
by the rather inclusive system of compulsory sickness 
insurance. In addition to these agreements, there were 
1,607 in effect for salaried workers, these [agreements] 
standardizing wages, hours and working conditions of 
1,681,737 employes. Collective bargaining is such a gen- 
eral fact that wages, hours and working conditions are 
controlled or substantially influenced by it in practically 
all occupations. The tendency has been toward 
the more inclusive agreements. A large number of them 
cover hundreds of establishments and tens of thousands 
of employes. . . . Non-union as well as union men 
are to be paid the scale when one has been set, for col- 
lective agreements are recognized at law, and, moreover, 
are enforceable contracts. There is no penalty for viola- 
tion, but the injured party may bring suit and recover. 
If a worker is underpaid, he makes a claim in the labor 
court and collects what is owing him. Unions take up 
the more important breaches of agreement by employers, 
with similar results. If a union violates an agreement, 
as occurs now and then, it can be sued. Recently the 
Metal Workers Organization was sued and damages in 
the sum of 5,000 marks was awarded.” 

Upon the request of either the employes or the em- 
ployers or both, the government may extend a collective 
agreement to an entire industry. As a basis of control 
of competitive conditions this is highly important because 
all employers are prohibited from lowering standards 
in wages, hours and working conditions in order to gain 
competitive advantage. “It has been due in part to the 


extension of agreements that the numbers working under 
them have not decreased as much as the union member- 
ship since 1922.” 

Experience has shown that during depressions em- 
ployers do not like binding contracts, widely extended, 
because it interferes with the efforts to reduce wages and 
On the other hand, since industrial con- 


increase hours. 
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ditions have become more stable and living costs have 
risen the unions are becoming critical of the arrangement 
because it hinders their efforts to get an increase in wages. 
“Whatever may be said concerning its advantages and 
disadvantages, the arrangement has certainly tended to 
stabilize the situation and to maintain the system of col- 
lective dealing built up in the revolutionary period.” 

Agreements may be “voluntary” or “compulsory.” 
When the parties can agree among themselves or when 
they accept the suggestions of conciliators or conciliation 
committees, established by the government, a voluntary, 
but legally binding, agreement results. If the parties 
refuse to accept the suggestions of conciliators, the dis- 
pute may be allowed to run its course or the conciliators 
may make an award. If the award is approved by the 
Minister of Labor the agreement becomes compulsory. 

The significance of this arrangement was demonstrated 
in the coal industry during the latter part of 1927. The 
government approved an award increasing wages 1114 
per cent. The operators protested but at the request of 
the miners it was made binding. “It remains to be seen 
whether the Economic Council will approve of and author- 
ize an increase in coal prices to cover this increase in 
wages or whether prices will remain fixed at the present 
scale. 

“This system of pseudo-compulsory arbitration has been 
effective in avoiding or abbreviating stoppage in industry, 
and has been helpful in that way. It is clear, however, 
that it has been accompanied by a tendency for leaders 
on both sides not to do their best to reach settlements 
by direct negotiation, knowing that they will probably 
be relieved of the responsibility by the authorities. The 
control of strikes and lockouts, as always, is something 
of a tax on collective bargaining, or, better, a partial 
substitution of government prescription for it. And, in- 
evitably, what the government prescribes will depend 
more or less upon political considerations.” 


i England’s Drink Bill 


The following is from a recent issue of the Manchester 
Guardian: “The annual statement on the drink bill of 
Great Britain, issued by the United Kingdom Alliance, 
shows that last year there was a total net decline on the 
«consumption of beer of 400,000 bulk barrels. There was 
‘an increase of 11,500 proof gallons in the consumption 
of spirits, and in wine an increase of 136,000 gallons. 
It is estimated that the amount spent on intoxicating 
drink for 1927 was £298,800,000, which compares with 
£301,300,000 for 1926, and the expenditure per head of 
the population has fallen from £6, 17s. in 1926 to £6, 15s. 
3d. for last year. 

“This total expenditure of £298,800,000 is compared 
with other figures representing receipts or expenditure of 
a national or other character—interest on national debt 
(1926-7), £316,400,000 ; income from houses, etc., £286,- 
000,000; gross railway receipts, £200,800,000 (passenger, 
£89,500,000 ; goods, £111,300,000) ; local rates, £179,948,- 
000; military services, £117,600,000 (navy, £57,818,000; 
army, £44,128,000; air, £15,649,000); Education Acts, 
£93,000,000; war pensions, £60,390,000; unemployment 
insurance, £56,160,000; poor relief, £44,000,000; national 
health insurance, £38,985,000; old age and widows’ pen- 
sions, etc., combined, £38,446,000. 

“The taxation collected by the trade directly from con- 
sumers was, in round figures, £128,500,000 (spirits, 
£46,000,000 ; beer, £78,000,000; wines, £4,500,000). This 


is about 43 per cent of the total bill, The amount paid 
directly by the trade in 1926-7 for license duties and 
monopoly values was £4,330,024. Registered clubs 

a tax of 3d. in the pound for alcoholic liquors purcha' 
for supply to their members. The duty for 1926, the 
latest year for which figures are available, was £166,607, 
representing purchases by 13,288 clubs of liquor to the 
value of £13,328,560. The price paid for this by the 
members of the clubs was about £16,700,000, or 5% per 
cent of the drink bill of 1926. The average liquor receipts 
in 2,448 clubs in England and Wales belonging to the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union were £2,544 
per club in 1926; the average in 10,224 non-union clubs 
was £970. Considerably over half the quantity of ma- 
terials used in brewing and distilling is imported. The 
amount received by British farmers in respect of the 
materials used does not exceed £13,000,000 out of the 
£298,800,000. 

“Figures are quoted to show that out of 111 companies 
whose profits are reported 69 had a total gain of £449,000, 
and 42 had a decline of £330,000. Out of 139 companies 
whose ordinary dividends are reported 17 show a decrease, 
84 are about the same as in 1925, and 38 show an 
increase.” 


An Appraisal of Rural Missions 


The first question asked by reporters of Dr. Edmund 
de S. Brunner, upon his arrival in Japan on a tour to 
study agricultural missions in the Far East, related to 
the McNary-Haugen bill, vetoed this week by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Dr. Brunner has just returned tron 
trip around the world, during which he made speci 
studies of rural missions for the International Missionary 
Council, under release from the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. He has reported informally to the 
executive committee of the International Association of 
Agricultural Missions. He found a lively interest on the 
part of Japan’s statesmen in what is being attempted in 
the United States by way of adjusting agriculture to 
modern economic conditions. 

The situation in Japan, says Dr. Brunner, shows that 
there are world influences which affect agriculture simi- 
larly in many countries. Japan is now struggling with 
surpluses of rice and silk, and is finding the newly devel- 
oped industry for making rayon (artificial silk) particu- 
larly disturbing to those engaged in silk production. 

In attempting to complete her journey from feudalism 
to industrialism Japan has inevitably created for herself 
some serious rural problems which have recently been 
giving her much concern. In Japan, as in England and 
America, the migration from farm to city, tenantry and 
agricultural credit are big problems. The effects of in- 
dustrialism upon agriculture are much the same as in 
western countries. 

Dr. Brunner gave most attention to rural Korea, upon 
which he made a report to the recent Jerusalem conference 
of the International Missionary Council. According to 
his studies, the country churches in Korea are declining 
in influence. They have not reached farmers in as great 
a proportion as urban dwellers. They have not recog- 
nized or adjusted themselves to intellectual, political 
economic currents. There is confusion among missi 
aries as to objectives, and this floundering among mis- 
sion leaders is particularly noticeable to the nationals. 
Dr. Brunner also reports the country churches in China 
declining, while in Japan they hardly exist. There is 
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disagreement among native leaders and missionaries as to 
who should have responsibility for rural work. 
is high time, contends Dr. Brunner, that missionaries 
ed their objectives. There is also need for greater 
cooperation among agencies—extending far beyond allo- 
cation of territory to sharing of plans and of mistakes; 
for thinking in terms of the rural problem—in countries 
overwhelmingly rural the churches have urbanized not 
only the training of leaders but also most of the education 
under mission auspices and the result is an actual surplus 
of “white collared” persons who cannot find employment ; 
for the setting up of demonstrations in the form of com- 
munities which shall exemplify the Christian way of life; 
for more thorough training of agricultural and other mis- 
sionaries which will enable them to deal with such pressing 
problems as agricultural production, credit and market- 
ing (including sometimes the discovery of markets) ; for 
a statesmanlike economic program which shail be inte- 
grated with the educational and medical work of missions. 
Dr. Brunner is director of rural surveys of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research and chairman of the 
rural committee of the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation of the Federal Council. 


A Rare Exposition 


INFORMATION SERVICE does not ordinarily carry what 
is classed as sermonic material. The following excerpt, 
however, from an article by Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
in the April issue of Association Men seems to warrant 


o here as an exposition of Christian social teach- 
1 

How often have we heard that it is not quite Christian 
to lay stress on the force of environment in shaping 
character! How often are we told that we cannot make 
men good by changing the circumstances in which they 
live! The redemptive work, to use the old-time expres- 
sion, must be done in the inner realm through the sur- 
render of the individual’s will to the Divine Will. When 


those who lay stress on what they call Christian individ- 


ualism begin to talk thus, they usually speak as if environ- 
mental forces were physical, like houses and streets and 
factories. By a sort of smuggled-in implication they 
put the house in which a man lives, or the factory in 
which he works, by the side of the natural forces, such 
as the air that he breathes or the land in which he resides. 
It is odd to note that the same persons who call upon the 
Christians to triumph over adverse natural forces in the 
name of the spirit, often protest most noisily when some 
preacher pronounces against bad houses and evil working 
conditions. These latter seem to be the determining en- 
vironmental forces. Time and again official ecclesiastics 
have called upon laborers to submit to such conditions 
with the consolation that Heaven after all is our home, 
and that it is not a Christian duty to seek to save our- 
selves by changing the environment in the earthly home. 
“Confronted as we are repeatedly by such exhortations, 
it is in order to note that a large part of the environment 
under which men in modern communities live is man- 
made. A house is in itself merely a physical creation, 
but if it is built for the profit of the owner and not for 
—, of the inhabitant, the selfishness of that owner 
ght out into wood and brick is the most potent en- 
vironmental influence through about half the time of the 
inhabitant’s life. If a factory is likewise constructed 
chiefly with the profits of the owners in mind, that fac- 
tory, physical as it is, is possibly the most powerful single 
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influence in the daily life of thousands of men. Back 
of the physical fact stands the human fact of the greed 
of some men whose shadows thus cast themselves across 
the pathway of their employes. Few Christian individ- 
ualists would object to the Scriptural doctrine that evil 
communications corrupt good manners, or prevent men 
from having any manners at all. Evil communications 
can take place through an evilly constructed environment 
—the environment being the expression of human wills. 
Even from the point of view of the individualist, then, is 
there not full Christian warrant for seeking to convert 
to righteousness and justice the makers of environment? 
We repeat, that a wide section of human environment is 
man-made. The duty of Christianity is to proclaim a 
message to the makers of environment.” 


Candy Makers’ ‘““White List’ 


A few weeks ago the Consumers’ League of New York 
published a report on the candy industry in Greater New 
York. (See INrormation Service for April 7, 1928). 
Since then 57 out of about 200 candy manufacturers have 
subscribed to the League’s program for better wages, 
working conditions and sanitation. These firms are in- 
cluded in the “white list” which has just been issued by 
the Consumers’ League. The Association of Confec- 
tionery and Chocolate Manufacturers of New York State 
has also endorsed the League’s program for sanitation 


~ and working conditions and has recommended to its mem- 


bers that the $14 a week wage for beginners should be 
paid when possible. During the last few weeks the Con- 
sumers’ League has investigated all the candy factories 
which wished to be included on the League’s “white list.” 
All the firms on the present “white list” maintain the 
League’s standards. Some had higher standards than the 
minimum requirements, others made the necessary im- 
provements. All the companies have agreed to maintain 
at least the minimum standards and the League has been 
invited to inspect the plants from time to time. 

The general standards set by the League include com- 
pliance with the state labor law in regard to hours of 
work ; a beginning wage of $14 a week; provision of seats 
for all workers except in certain operations where this 
is not feasible; the requirement of a “food handler’s” 
card or medical examination of all workers on entry; 
medical examination of workers once a year; a clean, 
well-lighted factory with clean and sufficient toilets and 
washrooms conveniently located; individual towels, soap 
and hot water at all times; the enforcement of a high 
standard of personal cleanliness; the maintenance of a 
temperature of at least 64 degrees F. in all departments 
except where technical study has shown the necessity for 
lower temperature. 

The list includes only manufacturers in Greater New 
York. It may be secured from the Consumers’ 
of New York, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Adult Education Movement 


The third annual meeting of the American Association 
for Adult Education has just been held at Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. The conference gave new evidence of the 
wide acceptance of the “adult education” idea in the 
United States and of the variety of interests in the field. 

The Association has a committee which considers both 
research and experimental projects and is inclined to be 
chiefly interested in research projects that are accompanied 
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by demonstration or experimentation. This committee 
reported that it had given assistance to studies of rural 
areas, prison education, reading habits and methods of 
correspondence instruction. The contributions of research 
and experimental projects to adult education were fully 
discussed. Other sessions were given over to tendencies 
in higher education ; workers’ education ; the participation 
of voluntary agencies in education; opportunities in small 
cities and rural areas; and the arts. 

The Association for Adult Education is a heterogeneous 
group. It includes persons interested in both formal and 
informal methods of adult education; persons practicing 
methods which are primarily for increasing earning power ; 
and persons concerned only with non-economic activities ; 
persons to whom adult education has “ulterior motives” ; 
and persons for whom it is a “way of enjoying experi- 
ence” or a means “to a new kind of self-knowledge.” The 
clash of philosophies was noticeable throughout. It mani- 
fested itself in a peculiar way to one observer, who col- 
lected expressions of fear by speakers and participants 
in discussion. This observer shared his list with the 
representative of this Department. There are those who 
fear that adult education will be cheapened and vulgarized, 
and those who fear that it will be “intellectualized.” There 
are crusaders for particular methods and there are some 
who fear that parental education, a branch of adult edu- 
cation, will become a crusade. 

The executive director of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion, Morse A. Cartwright, presented a report which 
reveals extensive service to agencies and individuals. The 
Association does not directly promote activities; it con- 
siders its policy to be “secondary assistance.” “The organ- 
ization has had the desire to maintain a policy of generous 
aid which should be non-dictatorial in character,” and it 
has also sought to follow the ancient maxim of keeping 
to the middle of the road, “although it must have suffi- 
cient strength of purpose and of character to deal fairly 
and dispassionately with those organizations which happen 
to be progressing upon the edges of that self-same road.” 
Though financed largely by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Association has at present more than 
850 members, and it is itself not the least interesting part 
of what has undoubtedly become a movement of great 
significance. 


A Lawyer’s Code 


Mr. Justice Proskauer of the Supreme Court of New 
York State in a recent address on a new professional 
psychology as an essential for law reform proposed a 
credo for lawyers which is as follows: 

“I will join with my adversary in waiving a jury trial 
wherever and whenever it can possibly be done without 
the sacrifice of a fundamental right. 

“T will join with my adversary in supporting a trial 
justice in fair comment upon the evidence, and reason- 
able direction to a jury on the facts. 

“I will join with my adversary in fair concession of 
undisputed facts. 

“I will not put an adversary to his proof in respect to 
facts whose existence my client admits. 

“I will refrain from merely formal or technical ob- 
jection to the admission of evidence. 


“I will cooperate with the trial justice and my adversary 


to secure a speedy, prompt and complete presentation of - 
the facts of the case. 

“I will neither make nor oppose interlocutory moti, 
unless they are of real and practical importance. 

“I will take no appeal unless I am satisfied that a sub- 
stantial error has been committed and that a new trial 
should reasonably give a different result.” 

The Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
endorsed the spirit and purpose of this credo at a 
recent meeting and its action has inspired the New 
York Evening World to comment as follows: “Canons 
and credos have long found more or less ready acceptance 
among bar associations. They formulate the higher 
standards of the Bar and are fine things to point to at 
banquets and similar gatherings of the profession. 

“The bar association of this city, however, can now 
claim credit for something more. They can point to the 
current daily proceedings at the New York County Court)” 
House in which ambulance-chasing lawyers are already 
squirming under the probe of Justice Wasservogel and 
Chief Counsel Kresel. This very real, practical and active 
move toward safeguarding the standards of the profession 
by direct action against unscrupulous members thereof 
was petitioned for by the New York bar associations 
themselves. 

“Such direct action makes the canons and credos a 
hundred-fold more impressive.” 


Illegal Assemblage Case Decided 


The highest court in New Jersey, the Court of E 
and Appeals, on May 14 reversed the conviction of Ro 
N. Baldwin, director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, for illegal assemblage. In 1924, during the textile 
strike in Paterson and Passaic, N. J., the Associated Silk 
Workers in Paterson were informed by the police that 
they could no longer hold daily strike meetings in their 
hall. It was arranged to hold a protest meeting on the 
Paterson City Hall Plaza, at which Mr. Baldwin was to 
speak. The meeting was broken up by the police, who 
arrested Mr. Baldwin and seven others on the charge of 
unlawful assemblage. The law creating the offense was © 
passed in 1796 and, it is said, this was the first case under 
it ever tried in New Jersey. The judge rendered no 
opinion on the law but announced a verdict of guilty 
against all the defendants. Mr. Baldwin was sentenced 
to six months in the county jail and the other seven were 
fined $50 each. The case was appealed to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court which sustained the conviction on the 
grounds that “it is clear that an intention to commit @ 
crime by force or an unlawful purpose are not essential — 
ingredients of an unlawful assemblage at common law. — 

. It is also clear that whether the circumstances as 
disclosed by the testimony and the conduct of the defen- 
dants were such as would frighten and alarm persons 
of reasonable firmness and courage, were questions of 
fact for a jury and in this case for the judge sitting in the 
place of a jury. . .. 

“The situation created by the defendants presented 
an analogy to a fire with obvious danger of a conflagration 
if not checked, and this tendency the principal defendants 
well knew.” 

But the Court of Errors and Appeals in its recent 
decision declared that they found “an utter absence of 
any such proof.” 
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